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FOREWORD 



The task group report -presented in the following pages is 
one of a series^ prepared by eminent psycho logists"v;ho have served \ 
as .consultants in the U. S. Office of Education sponsored grant, 
study, to conduct; a Critical Appraisal ^ the Personality-Emoti.ons- 
Ilo^ivat ion Domain. The study was planned\ith th^dvice bf an 
advisory. committee including Professors Raymoi]|d'B. Cattell and 
J, McV. Hunt .(University Illinois)., Donald W. "ilacKinnon (Univer- 
sity^of CaXifopia; Berkeley) / Warren T. Norman (University of 
MichigahV, and Dr. Robert II. Beezer (USOE) and, follows a topical 
outline included as an appendix to the pre?ent report* In order " 
Ifco -achieve the goal of identifying importc»nt problems. and areas for 
new research and methodological issues' related to'them) an approach 
was; followed 'in vhich leading investigator's in specialized" areas 
were enlisted as memberk gTf task groups and, asked to reflect 'on 
their current knov/ledge of ongoing research and to, identify Ae re- 
search need^ in their respective areas. . The general plan is .to 
publish these reports as a collection with integrdtion contributed" 
by the editors. It is h6ped"tha1; these reports will prove to be 
valuable to research Scientists ana adrainistrators. > ' ^ 



r 



S. B. Sells, PhiD. , 
Robert G. Deaaree", -PhU). 
^Responsible investigators 
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!• Child Socializatiori: An OverViev; 
Eichard L. Gorsuch 



he John V^. Kennecty Center for Research 
^on gducjation and Human Development 
V 'George .Pecibody Qollege for Teachers "\ • ^ ■ 

Socialization i? concerned with hpw a child develops the norms 
of his society. Depending* upon ho\/ this definition i^ interpreted^ 
the a]?ea can be seen as 'broad or ndrroi;. In its bxpad form, it 
becomes almost the equiVciXent of child deveXopntent. in gpneral sipce 

marikind is a social creature, Fron^Ji narrower perspective, the area 

\ 

is concerned with norms in a strict sense, i.e., the internaliza- 

' 

tion of the basic values 'that a society 'seeks ^to transi^it,to its 
new roambers. The present appra^Sjdi^has considered spcialization 
A from the narroirer^ perspective so that it v;ould be manageable within 
the limit* of our section, of the report. Adopting the more limited 
perspective is not unduly restrictive since the processes are 
probably similar to those in, for example, the socialisation of 
sex and occupational roles. \ i 

In being ronoerjiod. with the development of internalized norms, 
Uio area of Socialization is confronted with a basic philos'o^ical 
problem of child developrient and education: how is the process of > 
the child adapting to society integrated v/ith but distinct from the 
way in which er child develops the skills and norms for remaking 
society? Research can help sharpen the q^yestion. For example. 
Mead (1963) has distinguished between socialization and encultura- 
tion with tHe former being the process by which a child becbmes 
sufficiently hum^ized to be able to adapt to^.some society afnd 

I 

ertcdlturation being the process by which the child* cones to decide 
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what society he v^ants to adapt to, Kohlberg's (1969) cognitive 

Stage approach to socialization provides bne possible operationali- 

, zat^on of tlVe distinction since the stageS of moral reasoning 

'develop relatively independently of .a child's moral content; the ' 

stages are then equivalent to socialization and the cqntent to 

6nculturation» The, content-oriented work of Gorsuch (1971) and 

S^ott -(1965)' has also ^ggested that the^ socialization process^ maty 

be more typical of th^ elementary, school, years v/here.as encultura- 

tion may be more typical of the post-eleipntary schop^l. years 

KGorsuch & Smith, in preparation) • This research, which might allow 

operationalizatipn of IDfe^ad's distinction, typifies how a basic study 

of socialisation may enlighten questions faced in our society* , But 

the example also points to the limited nature of ^ur research' in 

the area, for the socializatibn-venculturation distinction is not 

sufficiently 'developed to identify which-events in a child's life 

f^ll into which category. , 

^ This is not to sdy that no important research has been con- 
• • * • 

ducted ©5 socialization,, for that would be a false statement; . 

Goslin'^ Handbook (1969) provides weighty evidence in both senses 

~ to the contrary • But in any research area, there is a period of 

preliminary study that serves to sharpen thai ^outlines of the direc- 

tions in which research sho'uldiproceed. Uith further study, the 

data begin tp reveal^ their secrets and a new, more effective p^ra- 

digra can be established* The papers con^tributed for this report 

suggest that the area of socialization ha? reached a "sharpened 

outline" point* ' / - 
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Research on sooialization has" been concerned v/it^h two different 

« < « * 

phases of the problem. 'On thd one handy 'investigators such as 
; Piaget <19G'5) , Bandura (1969) , and /^rdnfreed (1968) have beert- con- 
cerned with the process bv.uHich norms are internalized. , The re- 
search has o^ften used laboratory approaches or has examined. the 
thought processes 'of children at diffqrent age^. In this repo.rt, 
Parke examines the state of social learning theory's contributions 
to process, oriented theories of socialisation while Turiel and 
.Kohlberg perform the saifie service for the* <5ognitive, stage approach 
* to socia^lization. / 

On the .other hand, research has also been concerned with the 
agents o£ socialization^ Typical studies have examined the effects 
of early childhood rea2^ing practices (e.g., Sears, et al, 1957;^ 
Hoffman & Salzstein, 1967) . Mussen uses vthis orientation in dis- 
cussing the' state of our research r^eds in 'moral values and behav- ' 
lor uhile Bronfenbreriner broadens the discussion to-^ include other 
areas qf Socialization as well. , 

VJhile t lie pape r s can be roughly grouped as nore co n cerned with 

. - _ . 

'.either the pr ocess of socialization or with socializing agent s > 
/ . 

every. co"tributq r_arque^_that_t he productivity of such a division 
■ . .^".^ . ----- , ^ 

IS liH^fed . Instead, the" child is viewed as enneshed i-n'a set of 

inter^ting systems. Each system may have processes simrlar to ' 

<;ho'se used by the other /socialization systems as well as processes 

v/hich are only effective 'with that particular system. Uhile the. 

need to consider the ecological setting of -the child was stressjed 

.- forty years ago by Ilartsharne and flay (1928, 192?, 193p) vmen they 
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painted to the importance \pf the chi^^.d»;s classroom, it tias» boen 

neglected, if not ignored eyer sinc^* A ^aajor point of the present 

i^aj^ers is that the ecdlogical . setting g^xn be, iqndred.no' longer. * * , 

. * Ah example of the needifor a systems apprqach is the proli- 
• ' ^ » •» , ' 

fei'^ting research ^on television. Uhi^le sorae of it is laboratory 

. ' • - . ^' ' . . ' ' • ' ' 

research arid some naturalistic, it 'is' usually characterize^ by a 

-failure to consider television as a soci^li^incy * agent v/Hich inter- 
acts with oth^r socializing systeno to protluce the to};al ,effiect. 

-From a systems approach, one v;ould expect it to "h^ve^ a diffeirent^ 
effect v^henV for example, the parents' systematically 'trained ' ^ 
children a\;ay from aggression as compared tci when the pa;eents were 
intimidated, by the child's aggression. If the child imitates the 
aggressive TV mod^els in the former, case, the parental reactions 
woufd lead to the child reqeiving valuable lessons increasing the 
child's resistance to aggressive models. In the latter case, the 
child v/oujLd bpcoijie, more aggressive than if. no "TV were availaiale. 
Hovr of ten do either of these tv/o cases occur? lie won't kn^ until 
TVs impact on socializatioiji is: investigated as one part'of a^set. 
of 9ngoing^ interacting, systems within \^hich thc^ child is sociali^edv 



An often overlooked aspect V£ the set of systems influencing 
sociallzatior is the child* himself . Each child brings to a given , 
situation a reinf^roemenb hi'story and level o£ development which 
may cause him to respond differently than- another chilcu This is 
particularly true with sex differences sinet?>t\ie norms in our 
society are pa'ftiall^ a function of differential roleg for boys and 
girls, shile rost studies have pcrforned separate analyses for boy* 
and girls,, fev; attempts have been made to integrate non-age dlffer-T 
ences among children into socialization theory. • y 
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, » , ... 
-Another aspect of socialization that has been'generally^vet^ , 

• ■ , . . . . — — .. , -. - ^ . 

look-ed is the learning of socialization practices.. How "^o parents, 

' . ' • ' • ' ' ■' 

teachers, and other adults learn noms for their behaviors toward 

children? Certainly, imitation of jDeople whom .they have seen in 
ithe role and learning 'firpm the children v/ith "whom they, wotk are 
two probable sources, but the" various" agents w-iil also influence - 
each 'other. But some' adiilts would not seem" to exist if our current 
research on socializatipn was used, to define existence. For exar- 
pie, ihb^st child psychologists appear to .assume that teachers are 
solely Within *fche purview of- school psychologists arid need not be 
considered in the, basic processes -of socialization. K^d this isj ' 
in spite of, the fact that? teachers cJIten spend ^ro re tine interacting 
with a child than any other single adial^, and rnay significantly 
affect the parent-child ijiteractiori. . ' ' , ' 

To examine socialization as a^ transactional process involving 
severai-jjiteracting systems may require some alterations .«Ln the 
style of research. ' The total area is too cbmpl^.x to assume that 

one investigator- can know each of the systems thoroughly. InsteS^, 

• . ' " ' •' ' ' ' ■ . 

we may need to move to" y piodel where, a laboratory of cooperative 

P . ' . ' " . - 

"sciehtists is ioiyolved in any given project. In like manner,, the 

area may need to use more of- the available multivariate statistics 

to trace complex int?eractions\ ^ . ' - k ' ^ 

/ -'^^^'^^^ ^an^ly§^is of an ongoincj^^set of systems also requires/data . 

'collected'' f torn seyeraP points i'titime^ While this- crpatfes st^jategic 

prol^leras ag>in requiring a ^team approach ^ it also suggests that : * 

following children acro'ss tiroe^vill be necessary to persuade some 
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. of th^' more important developrflental processes to give, up their 
•Secrets. Jiut a RJure^ longitudinal s^udy" has .'serious difficulties. 

First, the changes noted could be e:cplained ejither as 'a function 

£ ' • ' . ' * ' i ' ' ' 

of new socialization processes", , as a resul^: of a general shift^ 

af^eqting all me^nbel%' of the cultujre, or ^s a function of the con- 

tinual testing and observation. Second, tp' follow the children 

for ten to. twenty years And then to«*publish one.'s results means 

^ i> ^ , . » ^ . 

that vhe clfild reariilg* conditions may hteive changed suffibiently s6 

that the same situations could be no longer found.. 

The^prpblems inherent an a longitudinal design, ape reduced in 

a cross-sectional,^ longitudinal design, • cliildren'it several age' 

levels are studied and each group of childreii followed until they . 

^re the ||ame age as \;ere the next older group of children wh?n the 

study began. • This design bas the advantages of the traditional 

loncjitudinai study without its .disadvantages, ^nd is the preferred 

^ ^ * • ' . " 

approach for the necessary svstems analysis of socialization. 
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, * II • A Sdcial Learning Perspective* 

Ross D. Parke »^ 
Pels Research Institute 

■ «^ . 

Social learning theory (c.f. Bandura and Walters, 1963) has 
r 

been highly productive of hypotheses concerning the socia;.ization 
propess, and the empirical sturlfes that have eraerqed from the 
tradition are impbrtant contributions to an analysis of the pro- 

cesses jbhat may underlie socialization. In this brief overview of 

\ • - - A 

the current status of social learning theory's contribution to 
childhood socialization, tjje three 'main fJ^cesses postulated by 
sociaL learning — social reinforcement, punishment, and imitation 
will be examined. It v/ill ,be sjigqeste'd that a number of changes in 
research strategy and in basic assumptions concerning social devel- 
opment are necessa3;y in order to fully expljoit the potential'contrir 
bution of social learning theory to the problem of socialization. 



Three main changes in social learning research are required* First, 
socia\ learning research must become more developmentally-oriented. , 
Second, the^ ecological validity of the findings mUst be given greater 
consideration. Third, the alraost exclusive reliance on the experi- 
mental method must give y/^^y to alternative methodological approaches. 
The 'need for a more develo^jmental orientation / ^ * 

Due to the assumption that social learning processes operated 
in a qualitatively similar manner at various age points, little 
developmentally-oriented research has emerged from this tradition. 
Typically, only one ag^ employed, and ii is ^assumed that similar ^ 
effects hold at other age levels as- v;ell. For purposes of building 
a technology of behavior modification, it is probably possible to 
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ignore age effects. If the aim, is to illuninate the socialization 
process. However, social learning theory must give full recognition 
to the developmental status of the organism and demonstrate th^ 
changing role of social learning proctesses at. different age levels. 
Recent research, such as Hart up -ami Coates* (1969)* demonstration 
that verbalization had different effectfs on the observational learn- 
ing of chil^en of various ages, has clearly challe;iged the assump- 
tion of age independence of social learning theory principles. It 

is not surprising, therefore, that ^here has been little attemp.t to 

/ 

build a developmental theory of imitation, although Piaget's sugr 
gestions will probably be useful, as v;ill recent advances in our 
understanding of language development. Cuch a tlieory, of course, 
requir.es that the child's changing cognitive and linguistic capaci- 
ties be taken into account. An issue that a coznprehensive develop- 
mental theory of imitation must face is the origin of imitative 
b6h,avior in infancy. Is it prev;ired and/or dependent on certain 
kinds of social learning conditions for. its emergence? If so, what 
Jare these conditions? An' examination of this issue may lead us to 
reconsider the function that imitation serves at various develop- 
mental levels.' Social learning theory has coricen^trated on the role 
that imitation plays in the acquisition and modification of social 
behavior. However, .imitation may play a very different function in 
infancy than in late.r childhood and. adulthood. In infancy, imita- 
tion may be a form of social interchange between infant and cape- 
taker, and research aimed at deterntlning the role that ii^iitation 
plays 'in^ maintaining contact between parent and infant is clearly 
required. It is clear that -many nev; questions emerge when imitation 
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is viewed as a mutually reciprocal process; the kind -of function 
« ♦ 

that social learning theorists have assigned to , imitation in the 

socialization process needs ta be .expanded. 

t < , 

In the area of socia^. reinforcement (cf. Stevenson, 1965) a 
number of experiments have indicated the importance of the child's 
developmental status in'^et;ermining the effectiveness ofc* social' 
reinforcement. ^Similarly, different types of reinforcement (approval' 
v^. information conoerning cdrrectness) have been^found to be dif- 
ferentially effective with th^ child's age. Hov/ever, the age range 
that haslieen employed has typically been rather sraall, and not much • 
• attention has been paid to the spec^f ic origins of social reinforcer 
effectiveness. It is Ukely that recent studies of the deve3,©i^ent 
of social attachment (Shaffer and Emerson, 1964; Ilaccobv and Masters, 
1970) in Combination with developmental studies of infant -learning 
(Papousek, 1967; Lewis, 1369) could yield valuable insights concern- 
ing the child's capacity to iearn through social reinforcement at 
different ages. Specifically, developmen tally-oriented research 
aimed at determining the types of socializing agents that are effec- 
tive at different ages is necessary; the form of social reinforcement 
also (tactual, auditory, visual) etc.^ requires more attention. Eo 
infants, for example, respond more to social stimulation in one 
sensory modality than another? Do these patterns change with age; 
and if so, what are the determinants of these shifts? 

^ In the area of punishment, social learning theorists have un- 
covered a v;ide variety of parameters J^at alter the impact of punish- 
ment; m addition, sophisticated analyses qf the mechanisms that may 
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r 

underlie different disciplinajry technixjues have been offered (e.g./ 
• * 

Aronfreed^ 1969; TJalters and Parke, 1967). What is clearly lacking 

« # 

is developmentally-oriented dataV^ Hov;ever , it is extrenely unlikely 
that all punishment parameters v;ill have similar effects at all / 
developmental levels. This is particularly true in light of :|j|cent 
trends in this area j^hich have stressed the role ot cognitive factors 
as srgnif leant modifiers of punishment. The work of Luria caiiy pro- 
vide a useful theoretical guide in this* area. In addition to aystemr. 
atic analyses of the t,f fectiveness of different types of punishment 
and different disciplinary techniques at different ages, closer , 

attention to the origins of punishment effectiveness are necessary, 

♦ 

An examination of theories of fear development in infancy would 
probably be useful in understanding the effectiveness of difteren' 

y 

types of discipline and punishment. 

In addition to the need for a detailed analysis of the variables 
that alter the effectiveness of different social learning processes 
at various age points # an understanding of the comparative effective- 
ness of different training techniques as a function of age and type 
of behavior is necessary. Once an analysis has been done of the 
cognitivV and linguistic requireinents that Are necessary to benefit 
from a particular type of technique, a classification of behavit)r 
change techniques that are most suitable to the child's developmental 
status will be possible, iMtation, for example, may play ^ less 
important role ihan direct reinforcement in infancy, since a more 
highly developed representational capacity is required for imitative 
learning, ' - 



. \ 
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'I 

One final point: to argue for a developmental orientation does 

no€ invalidate a social learning analysis nor is it inconsistent. 

'with a coimnitrbnt to socikl learning principles. Rather, it ijier^ly 

reflects an acHriowledgment of the fact thati social principles may 

operate differex^tly at different points in the child's development. 

Social learning '^hecgry has given a central place to cognitive pro- 

\ " • . ' 

cesses as evidenced by B»ndura's S-S theory of imitation; in advo- 

eating a developmental orientation ,f the child's*^ changing cognitive 

and linguistic capacities are givenVueir proper recognition. 

The geological Vali dity of a Social Leajnigg Analysis of 'So cializa- 



The main thrust ^of recent research conducted within a social 



tion 

learning theory f rame\Vork has been the investigation' of the vari- 
ables affecting the operation of social learning principles. What 
h^s been lacking is a demonstration of the ecological validity of f 

these principles. Social learning theorists have failed to deraonr 

M \ . • 

strate empirically how their principles apply to np'.uralistic socie^l-) 

,i2ation. In fact, social \learnii>g .theorists have been .guilty, of . 

\ / < . • ' ' 

building "a mythology of childhood"— to borrow Baldwin's (1967) 



^r^se— in which a set of effects demonstrated in the laboratory is 
assumed t9 [Actually -^ake plafce in naturalistic socialization cd©.- 
texts and be an accurate account of how the child is socialized. 
As a result/ there has been a' confusion 'be tv^een necessary and suffi- 
cient causality; the laboratoiry experiments tell us only that imita^ 
tion, social reinforcement, and punishment are possible contributors 
to childhood learning of societal norms. However, the extent to 
which these hypothesized processes are, in" fact, necessary techniques 
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for adequate socialization is clearly, left unanswered* Tv/o sets' t>f 
issues are involved here. Eirst, is it possible to demonstrate the 
ot>eration of these principles in naturalistic settings?" Success#it 
thijS level v/ill mal;e a much more persuasive argument for the rele- 
vance of s'ocial learnxng principles to naturalistic socialization* 
This type of research is particularly important in liq|«t- of the 
criticisjns that social learning theory principles hare been deri^ved 
f rorr contrive^i and artificial laboratory settings. second issue 

is a more difficult one, nanely to determine the extent ^t'o v/hich * 
th^se principles are actually necessary ' for an 'adequate eijplanation 
of naturalistic socialization. This invorlves tv/o aspects: (a) .to 
what degree social learning processes, such as social reinforcement, 
imitation, and punishment actually occur , in real-life contexts, and 
(b) to what extent these processes produce the po\7e^ful changes in 
behavior that social ^earning theorists , assume. 

Let lae take each 'issue in turn. A nurrtber of recent manipulative 
studies, have denotistraced that^iidult and peer social reinforcement 
can modify the social behavior of children in naturalistic contexts, 
such as nursery schools, elementary school classrooms / and*home , . ' 
situations (e.g., Harris, Uolf and Daer, 1967; Uahler , ^967) . Simi- 
lar types of studies are required to determine the effects of dif- 
fcrent types pf punishment pn children's behavior in naturalistic 
contexts. Up to the present time, the majority of research has 
been of tv/o types: gross intervie^ studies of disciplinary tecjhniques 
wk^ich do^not permit the specification of the impact of the operation 
of different social learning principles on children's social behavior 
or more closely controlled laboratory studies v/hich are of 
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questionable ecological validity. Although Ftudies of punishment 

^ c . 

involving the^inpact of loud noise^pn children's behavior hayfe . 

■been useful for -parametric examination of thd effects, o'f punisVment^ 
it IS 'Questionable whether these kinds .of results can be easily 
generalized, to- realf;j.ife* contexts. Clearly^ better experimental 
analogues of the parental disciplinary process are necessary as v/ell 
as more studies of the impact of punishner\t' in naturalistic contexts, 

.Similarly^ few stud'i^ have examined the effect of exposure to 
models on children's social behavior in naturalistic settings,. , 
Typically^ the- (situation and th^ dependent indices are pf rather 
questionable ecoiogical validity. There l^ave been sone exceptions; 

for ^example, O' Conner (1969) exposed children to a film involving . 

I - ■ ; ' 

peer-peer interaction an4 t^ien evaluated the effect on the child 

viewer's subsequent social participation in a nursery school play 
setting. However, in this case and in the vast majority of studies 
of imitation,^ the stinAlus, materials v/ere either especially con- 
structcd for experinental purposes or were heavily edit6d versions 
of comniercial TV or film iftat^rials. An .extensive ^ries of studies 
is urgently required in v;hich children of various ages are exposed 
to commercially available fiims or' TV and then observed in natural- , () 
istic settings. This type of investigation pernits more meaningful 
cohjectures concerning the possible role that film and TV mediated 
models and, more generally, imitation pl^s in naturalistic social- 
ization. ^ * 

. Let us turn to the second part of this issue, namely the need 

« 

to document the extent to which social learning processes aqtually 
occur in naturalistic socializatipn cont*exts, and secondly, the 
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degree to which these processes have the impact that they are as- 
sumed to have in modifying social behavior in naturalistic situa- 
tions, * t 

♦ 

If we ax;e to achieve an understanding of the role played by 
social learning pirincipiei^ in childhood socialization, we first* need 
a detailed descriptive picture of the extent to which, parents use 
different types of direct reinforcement techniques. What kinds of 
"reinforcers" and "punishers" are used? Hov; often is punishment, 
for example, used relative to other techniques available to .the 
parent for controlling the child's 'behavior? From this type of 
analysis y;ill emerge information concerning the types of events that 
function as positive and negative reinforcers tor children of dif- 
ferent ages. Investigations of this kind are particularly necessary 
m light of recent studies, such as Harris, Wolf and Baer (1967K, 
oh the role of adult attention in maintaining childr€jn's social 
behavior, Ilany of the events, such as social disapproval, which have 
been found to be such potent inhibitors, in laboratory studies, appear 
to function quite differently in nat;ural settirlgs— and in some cases 
in a paradoxically opposite manner — by increasing rather than de- 
creasing the probability of occurrence of the behavior, 

, A parallel problem exists in the imitation area. Little work 

has-been carried out so far which would enable an identification of 

... * ^ 

an imijbative response .in naturalistic settings. In other words, 

rules are required that^ would reliably permit an assessment of when 

observed similarity between two individuals is, in fact, due to 

. . . ^ I ' . 

imitation. Previous writers (e,q, , Gilmore, 1966) have discussed 
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^his issue, but little systen^atic effort to a^ly their suggestions 

to a study, of naturalistic intitatioh has b§eri mahe. In addi tion to 

'documenting the frequency -of imiitative tehatvior ,on the part of 

children, \;e need to determine the extent to which inftation is a 

* * ' . - 

form of incidental learning and to what extfent imitation is used by 

parents as an explicit socializing technique / In other words/ to 
what extent do parents explicitly direct their children to imitate 
particular behavior? For what types of behavior is this approachv, 
used? Does imitation of the nondirect type vs. the direfit type vary 
with the age of the child? How much direct reinforcement or punish- 
ment do patents dispense for different types of iraitat.j.ve behavior? 
Answers to these quebtions V70uld, of course, nat. only provide useful 
information concerhinq the actual role that imitation plays! in 
socialization, but it would also aid in the resolution of certain 
theoretical controversies within the imitation area. ' . ». 

A descriptive analysis of the frequency of occnr:rence of dif- 
ferent types. of socialization techniques in naturalistic contexts 
provides, hoV/ever', only a partial answer. One of the central con- 
cerns of socializatlxpn research has been to determine 'the factors 
that -govern the use of different socializing techniques. However, 
these studies' have typically involved a classification. of child- 
rearing tacbics as a function of social class or parental character- 
istics. This type of study provides only gross description of 
parental values artd preferences for certain types of child-rearing 
practices. Ther? is another level of analysis that from a social- 

** > 

learning viev;point is .necessary for a full vmderstanding of child- 
hood socialization, namely an analysis of the eliciting stimulus 
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conditions in the inmediate 'e^nvironnent that determine a socializing 
agent's choice of technique. For exanple, what conditions determine 
whether punishment, rather th-an a^iother disciplinary tactic will be 

t 

us*ed7. Are there certain classes of behavior such as aggression that 
are likely to elicit punishment? Or,. are high- intensity'^ers ions of 
an undesirable response more likely to be punished? Uhat ro^e does 
the child play In determining the choice of disciplinary .techniq^e? 
Another class of factors which has not re>eived sufficient attention 
in discussions of the determinants of choice of socializing- t§ctics 
are structural factors, such as family organization and size and the ' 
physical ch^acteristics of different socialization settings. It 
^is suggested that a detailed analysis of the physical features of 
different socialization settings is necessary in order to assess the' 
extent to which these factors shape both the social behavior of 
children and the socializing activities of adults. Recent work by 
Somraer (1970) and by Proshansky, Ittelson and Riulin (1970) are 
suggestive of the kinds , of dimensions that might be examined. Ad- 
dressing our attention tcJ these types \f issues and questions is 
necessary if we are .to fully understand the conditions determining 
the selection and utll i :,aj:ion of different types of socializing 
techniques. ^ ' ^ . 

The second part of the ecological validity issue still remains, 
namely to what extent social learning processes are responsible for 
Changes in social behavior in naturalistic settings. To answer this 
issue- requires that we turn to methodological considerations. 
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What is require3 methodologically? 



S 



In light of tliese aims and problems, what methodological y 
y * . - ^ V ^ 

'Strategies are .required? Soc^ial learning theory's contribution to 

an understanding of' childhood socialization has been limited due . 

to a ^reliance on the experimental merhod as the preferred' methodo-* 

/ / ' 

logy, I It^is true that alternative wtrategics have been employed, 
* # 

such as retrospective interview approaches, but tliese hayie beort * ' 

, ^ ' \ ' " • - . 

fjcauqht with methodological difficulties, rioreover, they have > 

failed* to provide the kind of detailed descriptive a:?.alysis that 

could be treated in social-learpinq terms. Onlv gross descriptions 

of bicoad categories of behavior have been provi4ed. Rather, a finq 

commitmbnt to an observational methodology is necessary which .pro- 

vldes a detailed molecular .description of interaction patterns 

between the child and different ^socialrz^tlon agents in a wide 

variety of nat\)ralistic settings such as the home, schools and pCLay 

grounds, ' The settings, that lare sampled should involve the main 

agents xn the sociali^atloiyprdcess; hence, fathers and peers as 



well as the mouher need xo be^ included. ^ The obpervations should 
be sufficiently fine-grained to peirnit am identification and plassi 
fication of the participants' behaiviors in social learning teinns? 
this IS critical if the irole of reinforcement and punishment as 
.well as Imitation in childhood socialization are to bei properly 
assessed. ^ ^ 

Second, in addition to cross-sectional studies, longitudinal 
investigations within a social learning framework are necessary. 
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It is argued that only with a longitudinal approach will it^be -pos- 
sible to deinon8X;PateMthe extent to' which changes in behavior over 
>age are due to specific social learning processes — as these are 
niafti£este(^ in the behaviors, of vari^u^ socializing agents. 'Past 
longitudinal studies have yielded important Itffonnation, bu^ the ' 
molar nature of the variables and rating categories have precluded 
an identification of social learning processes Simr^an isse^sment of 
.their contribution, • 

From; this type of longitudinal observational analysis will 
^come two types of data. First, tWvays in which children's social 
litehavior shifts over age and context will be specified; This will 
ivrovide a much needed normative description of the developmental 
course of different social behaviors. Up to'now, we have only a 
fragmented picture of only a few behaviors. Second, the kiiiddT of 
behavior exhibited by different socialization agents in response 
to cljildiJen at diffefrent ages, exhibiting different varieties of 
social' J?ehJvior, will be identified. Adults as well^as peer agents 
change their b^aviors across t^.ne, situation and target. Some 
normative ddra concerning the nature of these changes is necessary 
to a fuli understanding of socialization. Finally and most iitpor- 
tant; an analysis of the interaction^ patterns ^between children and 
their socializers will f low ^f rom this type of Observational approach 
and permit a J;est of* the hypothesis that the changes in children^a 

behavior over time is, in part, due to changing reinforcement con- 

/ • 
tingencies and opportunitifij|-':f or .exposure to differing models. 

' i • ^ '1 
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A prototype of this -kinU of ijfesfearclt is the nonoqra^^h by Patterson ^ 
Littntan and Bricker ' (1967) in which they, were able to sho\f that^ 
peer reapti6fns ar^ an important class of reinforcing events,- and • 
knowledge of these events allow prediction of tfte development of 
aggression.v •Jioweyer, this study oovers only ohe type of fiechanism-- 
reinforcemen^t — and olily one type of behavior, over one age period, 
other observational studi^^s ^re ni^cessary to ^eternine the role of . 
response-contingent ■ feedback on pther behaviors, another ages and 
in.othei; settings^. .For example, the relative ifnportance of peer 
feedback, efxposure^to aggressive acts displayed by other children, 
andf externally impeded a&ult reinforcers as determinants of aggres- 
sive^^behavior in children could be assessed by observational pro- 
cedures. This type of study will provide important clues concerning 
the rale of imitation and reinforcement in children's naturalistic 
socialization. By. tracking children longitudinally, it v/ill be 
possible to determine in a nore exact fashion the contribution of 
the child's prior social learning experiences 9n his subsequent 
behavior • Too often social learning theorists have relied upon* . 

inferred and hypothesized "histories'* v/ithout any clear indication 

' *^ 
of thesj exact Aature of tlie history in social-learning terms* The 

most important contribution of thir type o£ detailed observational 

analysis is the information provided concerning t^c role that the 

hypothesized, but as yet untestfed, mechanisms offered by social 

learning do, in fact, play in accounting for changes in the child's 

social development. • ^ , 

. One final note: This emphasis on observational approach*tfnK»«^ 

not argue for a rejection'of experimental studies of .^gfcial 
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development. Rather, observational studies can provide valuable 

. *; 

guides concerning the kinds of exi>eriments and experimental ^ 
, analo^es of ^socialization practices that will be mote relevant to 
' naturalistic socialization. Particularly useful in future research 

will be a contfDindtion of experimental and observational approaches, 
'such as structured family* interaction studied. 
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. — -III, Research Directions in the Study of 

0 Moral Development and Mor^l Education 

c Elliot Turiel and Lawrence Kohlberg 

Harvard University 

In oiir research on moral development , we" have v;orked within a 

o 

, perspective referred to as ^cognitive-developmental." The basis of 
this approach is; a) that the child generates his moral values and 
judgments -out of his own experiences, b) which are processed by and 
dependent upon the child's cognitive stage, and c) that these valties 
and judgments have roots in universal social experience, and so are 
culturally universal. The view that the child's moral development 
involves a construction of his own values is in contrast with the 
intemaliz ' ytion positions taken by a nuiiibar of sociologists and 
psychologists. Internalization theories define moral development as 

the learning to conform to rules that are defined by the culture or 

\ 

smaller social groups. The source of the individual's morality, then 
is seen to be in the rules and norms definad by external social 
agents. > . , 

Our reseiairch has indicated that children generate their, own ways 
of making moral judgments through their social experiences. Follow- 
ing Piaget's methods, we have investigated moral development by 
looking at hov; children mc^e judgments about moral^ conflicts — i.e., 
the structure of their thought. From longitudinal and cross-cultural 
research on children's responses to a number of hypothetical moral 
dilemmas, guch as whether to steal an expensive drug to save one's 
dying wife/ the following six developmental stages have been derived: 
Stage 1 : Obedience and punishment orientation. Egocentric deference 
to superior power or prestige, or a trouble-avoiding set. Objective 
responsibility.! 

ERIC . ' , , 
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Stage 2 : Naively egoistic orientatioa. Right action is that instru- 
mentaliy satisfying the self's needs and occasionally others*. 
Awareness of relativism of value to each actor's needs and perspec- 
tive. Naive egalitarianism and orientation to exchange and recipro- 
city. 

Stage 3 : Good boy, orientation. Orientation to approval and to 
pleasing and helping others. Conformity to stereotypical images of 
m.ajority or natural role behavior, and judgment by intentions. 
Stage 4 : Authority and social order maintaining orientation. Orien- 
tation to "doing duty" and to showing respect for authority and 
maintaining the given social order for its own sake. Regard for 
earned expectations of others. 

Stage 5 ; Contractual legalistic orientation. Recognition of an 
arbitrary element or starting point in rules or expectations for the 
sake of agreement. Duty defined in terms of contract, general avoid- 
ance of violation of the will or rights of others, and majority Mil 
and welfare. * • 

Stage 6^ : Conscience or principle orientation. Orientation not 

only to actually ordained social rules but to principles of choice 

♦ 

involving appeal tp logical universality and consistency. Orienta- 

» ' \ ' ' , 

tion to conscience a^ a directing agent and to mutual respect and 

trust. 

VThile tlie original research was with boys, fecent research has 
found the stages to be useful v;ith girls as v;ell. 

Our cross-culture studies (in Taiv;an, Yucatan, Turkey, Great . 
Britain, Canada and Israel) have $hown that the same basic moral 
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concepts are used in every culture and that the stages of their 
development are the samp in every culture. Our experimental work 
haa^ demonstrated that children move through the stages one at a time 
and always in the same order, VJe have, experijien tally validated th^ 
proposition that children pass through the stages in the prescribed 
order and that change occurs in small steps at a time. 

The basic notion of the stage concept is that a series of stages 
form an invariant developmental sequence . The sequence is invariant 
because each stage steitj^s from ,the previous stage and prepares the 
way for the subsequent stage. Ho^/ever, children may move through the 
stages at varying speeds and may be found. half and half out of a 
peurticular stage « Consistent with the inotion of invariance is our 
finding that thfe most effective way of stimulating change is to 
induce "cognitive conflict** by providing reasoning at tlje stau^e 
above the child's own stage. ' \ 

While the stages of moral development are defined in terms of 
verbal moral judgment, we have hypothesized that stages are also 
related to behavior. Both naturalistic and experimental research has 
demonstrated that an individual's moral stage .predicts his actual 
moral behavior and that judgment and action intersect in their 
influence upon development. . 

Research into aspects of stages of moral development has been 
more extensive in some areas than in others. We see the following 
problems as requiring further attention: D how change from stage to 
stage occurs , 2) how the social structure influences Individual 
development, 3) how the structure of moral reasoning relates to its 
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^ content ^4) tlie relation of judgment and action, 5) a need to 

specify the relations of moral developinent to (a) cognitive develdp-, ^ 
ment, and (b) ego, development. Finally, including all the others is: 
6) the application of moral development theory to moral education. 
- 1 . Stage Tran si tion 

Our current knowledge of the stages of moral development is more 
extensive than our knowledge of principles of movement from stage to 
stage. Experiments done thus fair demonstrate that the child's stage 
and the direction of his natural development place significant limi\s 
on the type of change that can be stimulated and form the basis from 

which change occurs. We ixave found that children move through the 

• if ' ' . 

stages in a step-wise sequential fashion,* so that no stages can be 
skipjped. Me have also found that there is a resistance to backward 
shifts. 

The conditions related to change are those of what we call "cog- 
nitive conflict" or disequilibrium. This means that stage change is 
a process of gerjierating new ways of thinking stemming, from previous 
ways that were ••experienced'* as inadequate. Our understanding of this 
••equilibration" process is still quite limited. We need to specify 
the organisraic principles of conflict or disequilibrium regulating 
transition between each stage, in direct relation to such principles, 

we need to more clearly specify the environmental conditions or types 

f 

of experiences that stimulate or inhibit the process at each stage 
transi ti6n. 

2* How the Social Structure Influences Individual Development 

Educational and naturalistic research indicates that all of the 
following effect moral stage development in a positive "direction 5 

ERIC . . 'J^ 
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^ a) complexity of the total national or tribal culture 

b) higher socioeconomifc status and participation 

c) . peer, group participation . ^ 

dT "democratic" family environment and practices 



e) participation in open, Socrabic or.democr^^c moral 
discussion groups « » 

f) participation in programs in which adolescents "counsel' 
and en^athize with the feelings of other adolescent 

^ counselors. 

We^have said that all these envirorimental effects represent 
enhanced role- taking ^Opportunities, cincl experiences of taking ^e 
point of view of otliers in *the course or formulating opinions and 
decisions. v7e do not, vhowevc^, tinderst^d much about the quality ^ 
or structure of role-taking experiences which is critical for posi- 
tive effects on development. V?ork is^ required to relate the analysis 
of natural opportunities for role- taking to the mechanisms of transi- 
tion from stage to stage. As an example, we believe that the ,criti- 
cal feajbure of sociaiL structure relevant to moral development is its 
justice structure, its roles for allocating principles, ^duties, or 
responsibilities, av/ards and punishments. VJe believp some social 
structures operate oi) or support Stage 1 punishment a^d obedience 
concepts; others. Stage 2 instrumental exchange concepts; others. 

Stage 3 interpetsonal loyalty concepts i etc. It remains, however, 

c 

a task to define variations in family, school, and community environ- 
ments in these terms in relation to the children's moral level in 
these environments. 
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3. The Relation of Content and Structure 

Our research strategy has been to concentrate on the underlying 
Structure of the individual's moral judgments* That is, we have 
looked at the way children reason about conflicts. In do4.ng so^ we 
have, assumed that a given structure or stage ccui be associated with 
different (and opposing) content cljoi^s in «| dilenma. However, the 
choices an individual makes are, of course, ,not unimportant. We do 
find/ in f acti that there is some association between the stages of 
reasoning and choices on the dilemmas. It would be important to 
haviB a better understanding of how an individual's stage relates to 
^the content Choices of his decision^. This should include specif ica- 
tion of the non-stage factors that influence content (e.g., informa*. 
tion) and, of the logical connections between structure and content. 

4. The Relation of Judgment and Action 

The problem of the relation of pontent to structure becomes 
critical in relating moral judgment structure to action. A problem 
requiring a major progr^ of research is the relation of moral. judg* 
ment and action. The evidence has substantiated that a relation 
between judgment and action cloes exist. As examples: studies of 
delinquents show that the majority, in comparison with iior»-<lelinquent 
controls, are at the pre-conv^ntional stage5> >":iagtg 1 auid 2) of 
judgment; there is a' negative correlation between Iht. i-trunt of 
cheating behavior and the leVel of moral /levelopmenti in nllir^.v's 
experiment 75%\of the Stag^ 6 subjects r<7;fused to administer electric 
shocks to another person as compared 13% of the Stage 3 and. Stage 
4 subjects. . , ^ *^ 
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Although correlational studies of this sort show that judgment 
and action are related, they do not serve to specify the nature of 
the relationship. First, we raust delineate the structure dl riioral ' 
action in development. That is, we need ways of describing develop- 
mental trends in \>atterns of action. Then it is necessary to deter- 
mine how an individual's reasoning relates to how he acts and how 
his actions relate to how he reasons. This s'hould include ponsidera- . 
tion of how judgment and action influence development. That is, how 
does the child's coordination of reasoning and action influence 
developmental change? And does changing the stage also change the - 
behavior in time? % • 

5 • Relation of Moral Development to; a) Cogn itivo/ Developme nt and 
; ^ 

' b) Ego Development ^ • - ' 

a) : It has been found that attainment of a given Piaget logical 
stage i^i a necessary but not sufficient condition for attainment of 
the corresponding stages. Moral development requires intellectual 
cle'velopment but it requires social experience as well. We do not yet 
understand the relations between the experiences which stimulate 
intellectual development and those which stimulate moral development, ^ 
its an example, do decisions stimulating development of moral reason- 

ing ilso stimulate the development of logical reasoning and vice 
versa? Furthermore, research into the relation of cognitive and moral 
development may^elp clarify the nature of development beyond Stage 
4, The number df subjects found in Stages 5 and 6 have been few. 

b) : Research indicates that moral^stages and logical stages are both 
related to development' of the self-concept and conceptions of inter- 
personal relations and values. Whether mofal development is at all 
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resp9nsible for ego development or social concept development is 

uncil^v**^ To determine this requires an extension of analysis of 
' " *^ * * ~ * 

.*tnc^tail.J;at^^6s natural to social concepts and values in areas not 

usually "considered morale e,g,^ concepts of family^ v;ork and school, 

of government and politics. This extension- is important for under- 

standing^education and change, as well as for understanding relations 



of ju4^en^^ to action, Many moral decisions seem to be conflicts, 
betweerj^^felf^^^ness" and morality, "Selfishness" or "self-interest" 
is, however ,^^^fermi^^ by stages of self-!- concept, A child may 



"?felf ishly" ^«iJf^a^^^ojf^ a test in order to acftieve. The decision to, 
aqhieVe is, itself ^ the product of a more advanced self -concept than 
brije simply concp^^lisd abput tangible rewarc^s and "fun," To understand 
molr^J^ <5]iolce v/e need'^to understand the self-concept, as well as the 
moral. holrms ^.nVoll/ed in an active interaction, ' ' 

'■ ' ■ > 

6. Moral- 'Education 

* - ♦ 

Work in mor*l education, based on moral developnent theory/ has 
commenced, I?e ha>^e found that graduate, students, thoroughly trained 
in moral development theory as applied to group discussions are eible. 
to conduct cldnsroom discussions so as to 'stimulate the development 
of about half the participants to the next* step of " developihent, ; Ttjiis 
effect has been achieved with black and white Junior High and High 
School students, with reformatory inmates, and with collie under- 
graduates. 

We still do not understand much about the process of moral 
discussion. Practical work depends upon the induction of conflict 
and uiicertainty by argument among peers , and upon use* of mixed groups 
in which students argue with other students at the next stage up; 
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Ail the theoretical work previously discussed needs to hp applied to 
moral education practice, e.g., conflict and discussion process, 
justice structure of th6 classroom and the school, logical analysis 
of discussion content in terms of issues critical for transition from 
each stage to the next, and relations of cognitive and ego develop- 
ment to moral development. Finally, the relation of moral thought 
to action must be studiecj in the context of strengthening moral 
development change in its relation to change in moral behavior. In 
addition, a great deal of m6re applied research is needed in curricu- 
lar development, teacher training, simplifying methods of measurement 
through .more objective procedures, qtc. 




IV* Socialization of floral Values and Behaviors'^ 

Paul Mus^eh 
University of Californiai Berkeley 

Research tn this area of socialization has several interrelated, 

« * 

but separable, goals. The foci of investigation must be on both the 
cognitive and behavioral' (ov^t) aspects of morality, that is, on 
morale concepts^ attitudes^ judgments^ and opinions^ as well as inoral 
actions. From the point of view of research in socialization^ the 
basic question concerns the acquisition of moral values and moral 
rfesponses related to. these values, Iloreover^ the relationships 
between cognitive and behavioral aspects ""qf morality have not ^yet 
been examined clo^ijly^ Under what conditions is moral behavior con- 



gruent with noral attitudes and opinions^ and under what conditions 
are there inconsistencies be^tween the cognitive and behavioral 
aspects of morality? ^Related to this is the question of generality 
of moral behavior^ and there ar6 two aspects to this question. Firsts 
are various kinds of moral behavior closely related ^ e,g, are 
generosity and social responsibility positively correlated? Second^ 
are assessments of moral judgment related to broad or limited areas 
(to many or few •'targetig") of mora]^ behavibr--to either or both? 
For exanple^ are high 'scores on tests of moral judgment^ such as 
Kohlberg's^ associated with altruijjra toward one's family or friends; 
with contributions to public\char^j^ies; or with both? 

A number of ava^ilable techniques are invaluable in assessing 

moral attitudes and judgments ^ e.q.f Piaget questions^ the Kohlberg 

c » * 

test, stories such as those developed by Hoffman, Iloral or prosocial 

behavior is more difficult to study and there ia a real need for more 
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experimental tests' of such variables as sympathy, coopeK^tion, 
^ consideration of others, moral responsibility, resistance to tempta- 
tion, honesty, ait^ism, and equalitarianism. A number ^ promising " 
'techniques have been developed and described in the literature, but 
roor;e are needed. While it is very difficult to obtain representative 
or extensive samples of 'spontaneous prosocial behavior in natural 

% ^ 4 

settings, there may be some situations in wKich adequate observa- v. 
tions could be made because subjects coulti be observedOB^r fairly long 
periods of time—for example, in summer camp?, on playgrounds, in 
- club; settings ^ . ^ - . ^ 

While nunerous agents of socialization influence moral develop- 
ment; common- sense— and fijome psychological and sociological l^i-tera- 
ture — suggests -that parents and peers are the raosC important. The 
following paragraphs are essentially an outline of the kinds of vari- 
fii>icf5 whjch must be examined in investigations of the antecedents 
of moral behavior and attitudes,' together with some suggestions about 
the' methods to be employed in \hese investigations. 

1. What, are the consequences on children's moral behavior and 
attitudes of different child-rearing techniques? More specifically, 
do warn, nurturant, affectional parent-child relationships fostet the 
development of i\igh levels of morality in the -child? Does "gentle" 
child- rearing produce "gentle" attitudes and/or gentle, e^ltruistic, 
prosocial behavior? I 

The following aspects of child- rearing practices must be 
studied; parental disciplinary . techniques (including physical punish- 
ment, love withdrawal, reasoning, and explanation) ; warmth arA 
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affection; pemissiveness-restrictiveness; parental » agreement or 

disagreement "on disciplinary- procedures; consistency in disciplinary 

procedures; demo'cra/cy in the home; power assertion. Better metnod:^ 

of .studying these antecedent vatiatrjes are required. Antecedent 

variable^ of this sort are generally evaluated by means of parental 

' * . - • ■ 

interviews or home visits. . The first of these methods has repeatedly 

been shown to yield unreliable information and the second is limited 

and expensive, providing samples of behavior of questionable validity - 

•and generality., Pelrent-child relations .must be studied by'innova- 

• J. » . . ■ 

tive, more fruitful techniq^ues. ' The use of lifelikei structured 

observations offers a good deal of promise. .Investigators must 
devise ingenious situations in v;hich parents and children can be 
observed interacting in' spontaneous , unrehearsed ways — situations in 
which parents must resort to their "natural" ways of handling their 
children and children must react in" their usual ways. These. might 
include having the mother "teach" the child to do something, solving 
a problem with the child, motivcijtihg him to do a new task, etc. 

2. Under what conditions ib the parent a direct model for moral 
behavior and attitudes? To study this question requires evaluation 
of the relationship between the child's moral a'ttitudeftan<^ behaviors 
and those of his parents. Do children who are highly identified 
With their parents (identification must of course be assessed 'by 
means of independent criteria) emulate their parents' moral behavior 
more closely than the children who have only relatively weak identi- 
fication with their parents? Are parents who are highly committed 
to their moral values^ and standards better models fur moral behavior 
than parents who have less strong moral commitments? 
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' '3. Does direct txji^ition (training) b*y parents affect the chil-d's 

level of morality? ' If so, under what conditions?, Essentially, this 

IS the iijuestion of how ef fectively parents "cornmunicate" their own 

values and ^tand^rds. "Values communication" is a very complex 

variable and includes such behavior as moralizing and preaching; the 

use of examples, i.e* parent's o\7u behavior; rewards and punishment 

for "|obd" and "bad" behavior; parental interpretations to the 

child of the effect of his behavior on others; encouragement of 

moral responsibility and cooperation ? helping the child to *distin- 

gu,ish between accMental events^ and premeditated Jlcts; encouragement 

af . independence in moral judgr^ent; emphasis on external punishment 

or internalized standards; discu"3sions of moral issues and conflicts; 

♦ 

eiophasis on conventional compliance with "law and order." 

4, In what ways are the child's personality characteristics 
and level of emotional adjustment (obviously related to the familial 
variables discussed in the questions above) related to* moral values 
and behavior? Are high levels of conscience associated with feelings 
of general adequacy, ^emotional security, self-confidence, and posi- 
tive self -concepts? And i3 congruenge between moral judgments and 
behavior related to status with respect to emotional adjustments? ^ 
Are th^ attitudes and behavior of emotionally stable individuals, 
more likely to be self-consistent? 

5« At what ages, and in what ways, do peer influences on moral 
development become pxominent? The question seems particularly rele- 
vant for the periods of adolescence and youth ,Svbut peer influences 
may be powerful befor^ these times. The critical questions to be . 
examined are these: Do attitudes and behavior change as a result 
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of incareasing contact with peers? If so,^ in what directions? Are 
youngsters who are strongly identified" with their parents more 
resistant to peer influences if their peers have moral values that 
differ from their parents'? Are these saine youngsters more likely^ 
to establish firmer moral commitments if their peers reinforce the 
values that they have already accjuired at home? Are good social 
adjus^enrts and strong attachments to peers asso^ated with radical 
changes ih values? If .so, . under what social conditions, and with 
respect to whcit dimensions of morality? 

Another note on methbd seens appropriate here. Ideally, many 
of tjiese problems should be \investigated longitudinally. The re- 
search plan would involve the. same group of subjects, intensively 
studied f rom ^early childhood to early adulthood. Data would be 
collected pn their moral attitudes and behavior—as well as on their 
relations to parents, personality and adjustment, and relations to 
peers. Unfortunately, th|.s kind of study is probably impossible from 
the practical point of view. But a more limited longitudinal study 
might be feasible. Suppose, for example, a group of 12-year-old ^ 
subjects was intensively studied and then reexamined at two-year 
intervals until the]^ reached college age. The initial study at ag* 
12 would be the most extensive, focusing on the full range of famil- 
ial antecedent variables and. variables related to personality ar\d 
adjustment. Assessment of 'social adjustment and relations to peers 
would also be made at this time. In subsequent sessions., a^t two- 
year intervals the research could center on moral attitudes and 
behaviors and on changing interrelationships with peers. If this 
plan werts followed, certain critical familial and personal 
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antecedents of high and lov/ levels of morality would be investigated 
only once, while peer influences would be studied over a lohgerr 
period of time 4 
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. V. A New Theoretical Perspective for^Research on 

Human Development^ 

Urie Bronfenbrenner ^ 

r 

I Cornell University 

This is a presumptuous* paper. In the space of. a few pages ^ it 
purports to demonstrate that the scientific model typically enployed 
for research on hum«ui development is critically impoverished — 
both theoretically and empirically — and them proceeds to present 
a new theoretical rood^l alleged to be more adequate to the task. 

I contend that the much-prize dpodel of the experimental psycho- 
legist, as it is usually aj^lied, is / impoverished in at least four 
major respects: 

First, it is ordinarily limited to a two-person system involv- 
ing, or at least confining^attentionj^o one ekpfeHmenter and one 
child — the latter typically — and significantly — referred to 
as a "subject." 

The term "subject" is significant because it reflects the second 
major restriction. The process taking place between experimenter, 
and child is o^rdinarlly conceived of as unidirectional; that is, one 
is concerned with the effect of ti^e experimenter's behavior on the 

4 

child, £md not the reverse. 

Third, /-this second participant in the system, the experimenter, 
is usually a stranger, nine times out of ten a gradu/te student, 
whose prior relationship to the child is non-existent, or if Exis- 
tent, -trivial in-eharacterr^ 



'a more extended version of tl^is paper is in preparation. 
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Fourth, and most ln{>ortant of^ll, the two-'person system 
exists, or is treated as if it existed, in Isolation from any other 
social context that could impinge on or encompass it, 

l^hese four features so common in our e}q)erinent8 are hardly 

characteristic of the situations in which children actually develop, 

V . 

Thus in the famidy, the day care center, preschool, play group, or 

>, 

school classrooms 

1* There are usually more than two people, 

2. The child invariably influenpes those who* influences him, 

3. The other participants are not strangers but persons who., ' 
have enduring and differing relationships with the child, 

4. Finally, the behavior of all these persons is profoundly 
affected by other social systems, in which' these. saiqe ' 
persons pa^rticipate in significeuit roles and'' relationships, 
vis-a-vis the child and each other, 

' If all this be^ trxjus, then much of our research is off the, mark. 

We are using a theoretical model which is ecologically invalid , 
f 

By ruling out of consideration die very phenomena that we most need 
to study,, the model commits us to a science that is puny and trivial 
in conparison with the true nature of the phenomena which it pur- 
ports to study. And ve conjbinue to employ this model in the mistaken 
belief that it constitutes our only hope for scientific legitimacy. 

But, as we all know, times are changing, and, at least in child 
.development, illegitimacy is on thfe rise. As a result, th^ife~l:s ~ 
some hope of a new theoretical perspective, ^ 

tfhat properties must the now research model have if it is to 
meet the major requirements we have already outlined? ^ 
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. ' !• Reciprocality ^ First and foremost/ the model nust be cori*-' 
ceived as a J:t;70-way system^ in v/h'ich the behavior of each participant 
both affects and is .affected by the behavior of the others. Thus^ 
in a labori^ry experiment , one would have to be concerned not only 
with changes in the child's response as a function of the behavior 
of an experimenter but also with the reverse; that is, the effects 
on the experimenter of the behavior of the chiTd, The sane con- 
. sid'eratioh would apply to studies of other socialization systems 
such as parent and child^ teacher and child r the child in the group ^ 
etc. 

The importance of teciprocality as a defining property of any 
adequate model for the socializat^-on process has been rec6gnized 
in theoretical discussions, but in research practice the princsiple 
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has been more honored in the breach than. in the observance. 
^ The property of reciprocality implies two important corollary 
» principles • . , ^ 

, a. Ti^he child as stimulus * The child is to be viewed not 
merely as a reactive agent but aT|^an instigator of behavior in 
others. To use the language of Kurt Lewin, the child has "demand 
characteristics" which tend to evoke certain patterns of response 
in others. Thus a young baby's "cuteness," and even more clearly 
its cry, invito, indeed, almost compel a reaction from persons in 
its immediate environment. An adequate research model must take 

iXs^o 3^cj:qunt tiie _almos t_inevi ta^^^ jLnpact of su ch dem and characte r- 

istics on others, including the experimenter. 

b. The child as socializing agent . The. potency of the child 
. as a stimulus takes on added significance in any situation involving 

ERIC , ' . 
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pJrotr acted interaction bietween the child and another person • For, 
over a period of time,, not only doef5 the adult produce lasting 
changes in the behavior of the child, but vice versa . In other 
words, not only does the mother, or other consistent caregiver, 
train the child, but the child alsp tjrains the mother . 

2* Role Specification . A second requirement of an ecologically 
valid model is that^^the roles of other participants besides the ' " 
child be specified and systematically exc^ined as independent vari- 
ables. Two types of roles are usefully distinguished. First, there 
are^the persons who play specific and enduring roles in the child* 3 
life, such as mother, father, older brother, teacher, friend, etc# 
G. 11. Me^d coined the term " significant other " to designate this 
special kind of special relationship, and we shall follov/ his usage. 
A second type, presumably derived fror.i the first, involves more 
generalized roles , such^s male adult, female adult, older child, 
younger chil'd, e;bc. 

Significant others . It is. a sobering fact, whether from the 
point of view of science or social policy, that, in terms, of direct 
observation and systematic study, we know more about the impact on 
the chiT!^ pf an -unidentif iedvstrangeij , v;ho happens\to serve as an 
experimfea;fcer, than of the child^s own parents, family members, and 
other closex associates. 

General jized roles . The possibility that the young child may be 
jdi fferentially and significantly respo.nsi\^e_J:p_jDer^^ not only as 
particular individuals but as possessors of more generalized charac- 
teristics such as sex, age, or social background, has also bedn 
largely overlooked. iPart of the reason derives from a scientific 

4. ■ . - 
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tradition ;\7hich defines the experimenter as a neutral nonentity 
excluded from substantive consideration in the experimental design. 
Significantly referred to only as E, bereft of age, sex, or social 
identity, he is treated as if he were an interchangeable part of the 
research apparatus, like a light bulb* In point of fact, of ^ course, 
the experimenter is not just anybody, but always someone of a parti- 
cular age, sex, and social background* 

3* Two-Pers>pn vs N-Person Systems * Expanding the socialization 
system to include more than two people /of course increai&,es oppor- 
tunity for 'both role differentiation and reciprocal response* *To 
take the classical example of a thre^?«person system ~ the nuclear^ 
family, v;e have within it the possibility of differential allocation 

• ' N 

of parental roles between father and mother and, now, instead of 
onlV one dyadic relationship, a total of three — motlier x/ith child, 
father with child, and mother with lather. ' ' 

Another important three-person socialization iTystem is repre- 

sented by th^mother in simultarfeous interaction with a first and 

/ . '■ ■ ^ . r 

second child. Inclusion of the father, of course ^ produces a four- 
person system. From an ecological poJnt of view/' important partici- 
pants are not limited to parents and children. Conceivably they 
might also include a grandj^iarent, babysitter, teacher, etc. In terms 
of research strategy, however, it would .probaMy be wise to assest" 
tile role of such ancillary participants first in triadic situations 
involving mother, clTTld, and third party. 

4. Second-Order Effects . Ordinarily, research on socialization 
is confined to what might be' called first order effects — the direct 
impact of one person on the behavior of another. But the pattern of 
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interaction between two people, such as mother and child, can also^ 
be profoundly affected by third parties. Thus, ^ both mother and 
child may act differently toward each other in the presence of the 
father, younger child, or stranger. This is what is raeant' by a 
second-order effect . 

What IS needed are observational and experimental studies of 
the changes that occur in patterns of interaction as a function of 
the presence or participation of the third par,ty — be it father, 
mother, grandmotl^er , babysitter^- or, perha]^ more important in 
contemporary society — the television set , 

5. -interaction betv/een Systems' , The most pov;erful second- 
order effects in socialization, however, are not those exerted by 
an individual but by other social structures, and institutions. For 
exailiple, this author has argued elsev/here that the key*to an under- 
Standing of socialization in contemporary American society, and the 

VJestern world generally, lie's in the phenomenon of segregation by ^Jt- 

? * ' * 

• age , and the alienation v/hich such segregation produces,* This 
# 

segr:egation, in turn, is the unintended consequence of developments 
in many different -segments of society, A host of fac\ors conspire 
. to isoiate children from the rest of society. The f ragnjentation of 
extended f^mily^ the separation of resid^tial and business 
areas, the disappearance of neighborhoods,, zoning ordinances ^ occu- 

pational mobility, child labor laws,^ the abolishment of the appren- 

/ 

tice system, consolidated schools, television, separate patterns of • 
social life for different age groups, th6 working mother, the dele- 
- gation of child care to specialists — ,all these manifestations of 

progress operate to decrease opportunity and incentive for meaningful 

fit, 
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contact between children and persons older, or younger , than them- 
selves 

These ecological changes, are crucial not only for the under- 
standing and solution of urgent social problems. They are also 
critical tor the further (development of adequate theory and research 
on the SQcialization process. It. is .the central thesis of this 

ef paper that most of the j^environinental variance in human'capaci- 
ties, motivation, and behavior derives not from first-order sociali-» 
^ zation effects within fariily, classroon, or peer group, but from 
the second-order impact of other institutions in the society such 
as "the world of work, public transportation, or the structure of 
neighborhoods. Moreover, instead of attempting to study these in 
the scientifically confounded ^nd, nov;adays often socially disinte- 
grated form in which nature, or eociety, gives^ them to us, we should 
endeavor to create nev7 ecological arrangements designed simul- 
taneously both to feolve pressing social problems and to test itupor- 
tant theoretical hypotheses, 

I close with a fe.w examples of possible research designs for 
such an experimental human ecolocry . - ^ ^ 

1. A study currently, under way is based on an adaptation of 
a Soviet pattern in v;hich business organizations "adopt** groups of * 
school children and establish relationships of mutual visiting, he^lp, 
and. interest xn each others/ work. SUch a program has been intro- 
duced in a New* England community. The parents of the children are 
not directly involved, but changes are being assessed in the attitudes 
of parents toward 'theix children and children* tov;ard their parents. 
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2. A related design involves older children in responsibility 
for the young in the primary grades • ^They are t^ escort the yourfger 
children to and from school, teach then games, help them with schgol- 

r 

worlcr etd. Dependent variables might include changes in the older 

• * I ' 

children's school per^f ormance , career plans/reading interests, 

% 

views on childrearxng, and behavior at home as perceived by 'their 
parents. 

2. hn educational program is set up^for couples expecting their 
first child o Both husband and wife must volunteer to be included 
but only one spouse is selected (on a random basis) . JVfter comple- 
tion of the program and arrival of the child, observations are made 
of mother-infant interaction. Higher frequency of reciprocal re- 
sponse is predicted for mothers whose husbands attended the program 
than, for the mothers v;ho attended themselves. 

•1. Two comparabjLe low-cost housing projects, are selected which . 
differ in that one of them has shops and services within -easy walk- 
ing dist'ance, the oth^r involves a trip by car or bus. The dependent 
variable is the amount of time parents spend in interaction with 
school age children and the consequent. effects on the children's 

V 

performance in school. • ; • 

Hopefully such investigations" would have a, beneficial 'effect , 
simultaneous in tV70 domains.. They would con^tribute to making human 
beings more human both in research and in^ reality. * , 
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Outline for PEM Study Adopted for Planning Purposes 

(Detailed changes have been made by Task Groups at the 
discretion of group members.) 

1000. PEtM Aspects of Child Developraent 

1100. Special Problems in Infancy ^Cn(^ Early C^^ildhood (toirth to 
5 years) . ^ 

1101. Group care 

1. Effects of orphanage rearing, multiple mothering vs 
one-to-one mother-child (pr surrogate. mother) 
relations • 

2. Related effects of environmental^ complexity 
1102 i Separation anxiety: fear of the strange 

1103. . Readiness 

1. General concept ' 

2. Special application to disadvantaged children , 

1104. Forced training ("puStting") 

1. In relation to "natural" intellectual limits 

2. In relation to readiness 

1105. sequential organization of learning 

1. In infancy 

2. In early childhood 

1106. Parental involvement and inflvfence on early development 

1. .Effects of home environment , of implicit theories 

and practices of parents 

2. ManipulaT:ion of parental beliefs and practices, in 
enrichment programs 

1107. Modes of learning a^d experience that affect early 
behavioral development ^ . • 
1. Differential effects on anatcmical maturation and 

behavioral development \^ ^ ' , 

•2. Correspondence between rates of anatomical cuid 
behavioral developjnent 

3. Effects of environmental ^experiential) enrichment 
and impoverishment, and cumulative effects v^ith 
increasingly complex circumstances 

4. Hierarchical conceptions of intellectual development 
(Piaget) 

5* Development of learning sets^and their implications 
for intellectual, motivational, and personality 
• development; resistance of resultant behaviors to 
^ extinction 
6. Critical periods 

1200; Child Socialization ^ 

1201. Conceptualization of the socialization process 

1. Socialization pressures 

2. Learning paradigms: e.g., dependei^cy relations an.d 
adult control of "effects" (reinforcement), reference 
grcrup formation 
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1202. Internalization of beliefs and values 

1. Conceptualization of attitude, belief, and value 
systems ' . '. 

Identification processes ' , 
Impulse control (sllf control) 
Effects of envi;ronniental resources 
Cognitive sojcializatiort, 

1. Psycholinguistic structures, language development:" 
effects on thought, beliefs, attitudes, interests; 
patterns bf expression, values \ - 

Uncertainty and .information-seeking 
Development of expectancies; category accessibility; 
assimilation; effects on perception, cognition, action 
Symbolism, symbolic behavior • " 



2. 
3. 
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1300, 
1301., 
1302, 



1303, 

13 OM, 

1305. 

1400. 
1401. 
1402, 

1403, 
1404. 



Personality Development 

Developmental theories (treud, Erikson, Piaget/ Sears) 
Developmental sequences, stages 

1. Critical periods ^ * ' ' 

2. Fluid^and cryjstafilized patterns of .intelligence 
(Cattell) ' ^ \ 

Development of self-idantity ^ * ' * , * 

1. Self concept, ego theories, self theories 

2. Relations to social class, racial-ethnic factors, 
region, sex, faiitdly characteristics 

Effects of age-, sex, culture « and other environmental 
factors ^y^^ . ^ 

Development of mechanisms ^ of -doping and adaptation 

^^avior Change . " . * * 

Personality, ^.earning * s 

Susceptibility to change of personality trcultg, attitudes, 
interests, beliefs, values ' - > " , 

Measurement of change ' ^ 

Genetic, maturation, and learning factors in physical 
and psychological growth ^ 



2000. Personality ^ ' - - . 

2100. Conceptual and Theoretical Approaches 

aiOl. Criteria for a viable theory ^ 
2102. Development of unified, integrated theoretical formula- 
tions ' ' . ■ 
1* Cross-level comparisons and correlations ^ / 

2. Developmental historieji of stable traits 

3. Relations among trait patterns at various develop- 
mental levels ' ' ' 9 * 

4. Rela,t:ions of traits "to perceptual responses/lji person 
perception and interpersonal- interaction 

\\ " 

2200, Cognitive Conceptions 
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2201, Cognitive style ^ complexity 

2202, Balance theories 

2203, Cybernetic formulations 

1* .Computer simulation of personality 
2. Mathematical models 

2300; Developmental Approaches (see 1300) 

2400, Dynamic Approaches (see 1303^ 4000) 

2500, Morphologic Approaches 

2600, Physiologic^ Psychophysiological^ and Biochemical 
Approaches (see 2102,1) 

2700, .Trait Structure^ Multivariate Approach - Taxonomy of 
Trait-Explanatory Concepts of Stylistic and Temperament 
Aspects of Personality 

2701, .Methodological problems: definition of universes of 
behaviors for self -report^ observation-rating^ and 
objective test studies^ cross-media matching' of stable 
structures^ design paradigms^ including multi-modality, 

f designs and trait x treatment designs; 'construct vali- 

dation of traits; effects of age^ sex^ sample, culture,, 
and other .environmental effects, and relations of , these 
to resulting trait patterns; the rarfge of^roles arid sets 
in relation to diversity of response patterns obtained 
(social desirability, acquiescence, and other specific 
sets), their, sJLmilarities in terms of effects on self- . 
description, a^d the relations of traits to moderator 
variables representing such sets 

2702, Observational^ rating methods: rater and "ratee" sotxces 
of ^ffects in peer and "other" ratings, in observational 

' trait assessment, and in interpersonal interaction; 
expli^cit concern with task,, stimulus presentation, 
response format, socio-erivironmental setting,, and demo-, 
graphic characteristics of participants; conceptual and 
empirical relationships among similar and related 'trait 
descriptors within observational-rating subdomain and 
in other subdomains (self -report) ' 

270 J, Self- report methods: item pools; format; item vs cluster 
factorization; measurement of and correction for response 
bias or distortion; development of a unified, consistent 
» conceptual freunework for concepts of personality style 
and temperament . 

27D4, Objective tfest, misperceptive , indirect assessment, and 
development of fresh, new approaches to personality mea- 
surement and description 

2800, Creativity ' . • . 

280X, Conceptualization of creativity; relations to intelligence, 
personality factors 
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280^. TjKaracteristics of the creative person 

2803. Analysis of the creative process 

2804. Characteristics of the creative product 

2805. Characteristics of the creative situation., short- and 
long-term; situational factors contributing to creative 
performance ^ 

2806. Measurement of creativity - 

3000. Emotions 

3100. State Patterns: Physiological, Cognitive, Behavioral 

3101. Arousal stimuli 

3102. Response dimensions 

3103 . Uniqueness 

3104. ^Learned-unlearned dimensions / 

3105. Affective learning; autonomic and physiological llearning 

3200. Relations to Traits, Roles 

3300. Moderation of Expression by Learning 

1. Culture patterns ' 

2. Age, sex, group norms 

3400. Drug 'Effects on Emotional Patterns 

3500. Differentiation of States, Reflecting Situational, 
Organismic, and Stimulus Variations, from Traits, 
Represented as Long-Term Individual Dispositions 

3600. ?^rousal States: Adrenergic Response, Stress 

3700. Dysphoric States: Anxiety, Depression, Guilt, Shame, 
Remorse (see 4300) 

\ 

3800. Duphoric States: Happiness, Elation, Joy, Hope^ Confidence 
4000. Motivation * 



4100. 
4101. 

4 j. 
41U3. 
.4104. 



4105. 

4106* 
4107. 
4108. 



Conceptualization and Theory (human motivation) 
Homeostatic systems, physiological need 
Need-press system (Murriay) , subsystems (n Ach) 
Dynamic systems (Freud, Cattell) 

Cognitive and cybernetic approaches: motivation inherent 
in information-processing functions (Hunt) , cognitive 
dissonance theory, incongruity, collative variables 
(Berlyne) , balance theories, exchange theory 
Ilotivation inherent in individual performance, competence 
motivation (White) 

Trait systems and patterns (Guilford, Cattell) 
Values systems, moral character 

Conceptualization of interest, attitude, need, belief, 
value, ideal 
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4200. Process and Trait Formulations 

4201. Relations and differences in conception and approach 
4202* Process theories and formulations 

!• Balance theories 
2. Exchange theoi:^' 
4203* Trait formulations: motives/ values, character traits 

1. Methodology of measurei^ient : Strong paradigm, ^ . 
Thurstone scales ^ Likert scales, Cattell's and 
Campbell^s indirect approaches: self-report, objec- 
tive, misperception, observation, rating content 
analysis, unobtrusive measures 

2. Analytic approaches: *f actor analysis,, multidimen- 
sional scaling, profile , clustering 

3. Factored patterns of sentiments, attitudes, interests 
beliefs, Values 

4. Variations 'related to age, sex, sample, culture^ 
and' other environmental factors 

4300, Frustration^ Stress ^ and Anxiety 

4301, Frustration thepry and research emdence 
4302 • Conceptualization of stress 

1. Relation to frustration (Selye) 

2. Utility of stress concept in interpretation of 
behavior 

3. Relationships amdng physiological and psychological 
aspects 

4. Stress and coping, adaptation 

4303. Adaptation-Level Theory (Ilelson) (see 5100) 

4400. Conflict 

4401. Conceptualization of conflict (Ililler, Murphy, Cattell) 
1. Types of conflict: role, value, internal 

,2. Approach and avoidance relations 

4402. Conflict measurement and calculus 

4403. Conflict in relation to interpretation and prediction 
of action 

45Q0. Interests and Vocational Guidance 

4501. Incremental valu6 of interest measurement over ability 

and aptitude measures in predictions of various criteria 
on various populations (Thorndike, 10,000 Occupations; 
Clark, Minnesota study) , * 

5000. Environmental Variables 

5100. Conceptualization of Environmental Variables and Their 
Effects on Behavior? Human Ecology 

5200. Methodologies for Encoding Envi-ronmental Factors 



5300. 



Taxonbmic Systems of Environraental Variables 



I 
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5400. 



6000. 
6100. 
6200. 

7000. 
7100; 



7200. 



7201. 



7202. 



Normative Studies of Selected Behaviors in Relation to 
Defined Patterns of Environmental Setting: Sampling 
Problems in Relation to Populat'ions , Behaviors, Macro 
and I4icro-Environmental Settings . . 

Interpersonal Behavior ^Processes 

Group Theory, RolevTheory, Interpersonal Settings 

Interpersonal Perception, Attraction, Influence; Social 
Acuity, Empathy . 

Variations in Psychological Processes 

Paradigms for such Research, Taking Account of Persons, 
Tasks, Environmental Settings, and Occasions (Cattell 
covariation chart, Campbell-Fiske model, longitudinal 
replication) 

Paradigmatic Studies of Selected Learning, Motivation, 
Perception^ cind Other Psychological Pro.cesses to In\)^esti- 
gate Variations Attributable to Shifts in Subject, Task; 
Setting/ and Occasion Dimensions 

Analyses to estimate magnitudes of variance components 
in standard' dependent variables accounted for by trait, 
treatment^ and trait by treatment sources and their 
specific constituents \ ' 

Analysis of total interaction parameter es,timates into 
principal components or other dimensions in order to 
compare results by such methods with conventional R, 
P, Q analysis^ both v;ith single dependent variables 
and vectors (multiple dependent variables) 
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